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THE MILTON-OVID SCRIPT. 
In a letter published in The Times Literary 


Supplement of Jan. 26, 1922, the writer gave | 
some account of this script, and stated his 


belief that it was a juvenile work of Milton. 
Further investigation has fully confirmed 
this belief, and seems to justify a more 
extended statement. The script is written 
in a small octavo volume printed at Frank- 
fort in 1563 ; the title is 


IOHAN. POSTHII {| GERMERSHEMII TETRA- | 
STICHA IN OVIDIIT METAMOR. LIB. XV. | quibus 
accesserunt Vergilii Solis figurae | elegantiss. & 


jam primim in | lucem editae. | 


And the collation of a complete copy is: 


Sig. A in eight, folios unnumbered, con- | 


taining title page, preliminary verses in 
Latin and German, and Index. 

Sigs. B to Z (omitting J, U, W) in eights, 
and a, a2, folios numbered 1 to 178, con- 
taining the text proper. 


taining Latin verses of Posthius, and the 


colophon with printer’s device. 

Each numbered folio shows an engraved 
plate illustrating some metamorphosis 
described by Ovid or a scene relating 
thereto. Above each engraving is printed 
2 quatrain in Latin, and, below, a similar 
quatrain in German, summarizing the scene. 
The verso of each folio is blank and un- 
numbered. In the present copy, the scribe 
has written on each blank verso a stanza of 
English verse, interpreting the succeeding 
plate. The reproduction published to-day 
(vide infra, p. 203) shows the verso of folio 11 
and the recto of folio 12. In nearly every 
case the stanza has eight lines, in two cases 
it has ten, and in one case there is an extra 
verse of four lines. The lines are always 
grouped in the rhymed decasyllabic couplet 
used by Milton in his * Paraphrase of 
Psalm 114,’ ‘ Vacation Exercise,’ ‘ Hobson 
Verses, ‘At a Solemn Musick,’ and 
occasionally in ‘ Comus.’ 

The present copy is not complete ; sig, 
El, folio 25, is now missing, but was in 
its place when the scribe wrote; the 
stanza interpreting the missing plate is 
on the verso of folio 24. The stanza 
relating to the plate of folio 26 is unfor- 
tunately lost, as this was on the verso of 
the missing folio 25. The four leaves, 
sigs. 18, K1, K2, K3, folios 64, 65, 66, 67, are 
also missing, but on the verso of folio 63 we 
find the stanza interpreting the plate on the 
missing folio 64; this folio was, therefore, 
present when the scribe wrote. The four 
subsequent stanzas are unfortunately lost, 
but the plate to which the fourth stanza 
referred is seen on folio 68. .The eight 
leaves, sigs. Z3 to a2, folios 171 to 178, are 
missing, but on the verso of folio 170 the 
stanza is written which interprets the plate 
of the missing folio 171 ; we must conclude, 
therefore, that eight more stanzas are lost. 
Finally, sig. a8 is also lost from this copy. 
Of the 178. stanzas presumed to have been 
present when the volume was complete, 13 
have therefore been lost and 165 remain. 
The book had apparently come more or less 
to pieces, and these leaves had been irre- 
trievably lost, when it fortunately came into 
the hands of someone who thought the re- 
mainder worth preserving and had it re- 
bound ; the sheets were carefully resewn, not 
pinned or glued together, though the cover is 
plain half-calf with paper sides, now rather 
shabby. It was probably when this was 


Sigs. a3 to a8, six folios unnumbered, con-|done that the fore-edges were slightly 
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trimmed and initial letters of the script on 
some leaves slightly shaved; at the same 
time the inner edges were tucked in so far 
that some final letters cannot be really read 
unless the book is again dissected This is 
unfortunately the case with the stanza re- 
produced to-day ; the full text is :— 

The earth o’respread with slimey mud and durt 
With helpe of Sol brings forth unto the hurt 

And great amazement of the newmade creatures 
Serpents and beasts of ugly formes and features : 
Amoungst the rest a speceled dragon great 
Ingendred of the slimemy mud and heate : 
Python by name, which all the people fraid 
Untill Appollo him with arrowes slaid. 

I should place the date of the rebinding 
in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but the watermark in the binder’s 
end fly-leaf would no doubt fix it more 
closely if one had time and opportunity to 
trace it; it apparently represents head and 
shoulders of a military man in uniform 
with tall head-dress. 

On the front fly-leaf there is this pencilled 
note in the fine-pointed handwriting of the 
same period: ‘A very curious and scarce 
translation of Ovid with an English version 
in MS. written about 1600.” The English 
verse is not really a translation, either of the 
foreign quatrains or of Ovid’s text. The 
composition is original though the subject is 
prescribed by the plate, which the scribe 
has closely studied; ‘‘speceled dragon 
great ’’ faithfully depicts the beast shown 
in the plate reproduced to-day. 

The point is not altogether without sig- 
nificance. We know Milton’s views on trans- 
lation. In the Postscript to his English 
version of ‘The Judgment of Martin Bucer 
touching Divorce,’ he says :— 

Others may read him in his own phrase on the 

first to the Corinthians, and ease me who never 
could delight in long citations, much less in whole 
traductions ; whether it be natural disposition or 
education in me, or that my mother bore me a 
speaker of what God made mine own, and not a 
translator. 
He does, however, make apt quotations in his 
History, &c., and when necessary does 
English them. We have also his early 
literal translation of Horace’s Ode i. 5. 

On each numbered folio of the book, under- 
neath the general running headline, there is 
a particular headline in Latin for each plate. 
The scribe has written an English rendering 
of this at the foot of the folio, and his render- 
ing often shows a happy choice of English 
equivalent ; thus the headline on folio 42, 
** Jovis cum Semele congressus,” is rendered 
“The accompaning of Jupiter with Semel.” 


Milton’s biographers bear ample testimony 
to his great interest in Ovid. Brydges 
seems to do so with reluctance, but is none 
the less convincing on that account. In 
discussing the English and Latin poems of 
Milton’s undergraduate years, he says * :— 

His Latin poems want the solemnity, the 
sublimity, the enthusiasm, the wildness, the 
imaginativeness of these English in which the 
spirit of Dante and Spenser already began to show 
itself, moulded up with a character of his own. 
But Ovid was a poet of a more whimsical and 
undignified kind, of whom it was strange that he 
should have been fond, but whom his Latin verses 
almost everywhere show to have been a great 
favourite with him. 

Later,t he says :— 

Milton’s Latin epistles are written in the style 
of Ovid, but the matter and language not servilely 
borrowed from him. Itseems to me extraordinary 
that Milton should have taken Ovid for his model. 
I agree with Warton, that it would have been 
more probable that he would have taken Lucretius 
and Virgil, as more congenial to him. 

And in the same chapter he sayst :— 

At this period, Milton’s mind, though his Eng- 
lish poems prove that at times it was grave and 
deep, yet occasionally showed all the playfulness 
of his youthful age. Iam not sure that I like his 
Ovidian graces. 

Symmons § testifies to the same effect: 
“Of the Latins, Ovid, as we are certain, 
possessed. a prime place in his regard.” 

Milton, moreover, did write notes, and 
inscribe verses, in books. One such inscrip- 
tion, described (and reproduced) by Sotheby || 
refers to the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ and may be 
quoted here :— 

On Mel Heliconium written by Mr Rosse 

Chaplain to his Matie 

Those shapes, of old transfigured by ye charmes 

Of wanton Ovid, wakned wth th’alarmes 

Of powrefull Rosse gaine nobler formes ; and try 

The force of a diviner Alchimy 

Soe the queint Chimist wth ingenious powre 

ffrom calcyn’d hearbes extracts a glorious flowre 

Soe bees to fraight theic thimy cells produce 

ffrom poisnous weedes a sweet and wholsome Jyuce 

The stanza is signed J. M., is undated, and 

was probably written in 1646/7. 

We may feel confident that Milton would 
have been unable to resist the appeal of the 
blank verso in the Ovid volume if the book 
had ever come into his hands; and. this it 
might so easily have done from his early 
tutor, Thomas Young, who did send the boy 
books from the Continent. The a priori 


* ‘ Life of Milton ’ (1835), p. 18. 

t Ibid., p. 29. 

t Ibid., p. 30. 

§ ‘ Life of Milton’ (2nd ed., 1810), p. 584. 

|| ‘ Ramblings in the Elucidation of the Auto- 
graph of Milton’ (1861), p. 111. 
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argument, therefore, is not unfavourable rey 
Milton authorship. 

The argument from penmanship and 
orthography points stongly to the same 
origin—this will be more conveniently de- 
veloped in future issues, with illustrations 
which will enable readers to judge for them- 
selves. The argument from the text itself 
makes the case, as a whole, conclusive. 
Vocabulary, style, rhythm, temperament, 
all tell the same story ; I can recall no liter- 
ary feature to which attention has been 
directed by previous critics of Milton which 
is not foreshadowed in these _ stanzas. 
Indeed, their chief interest lies in the evi- 
dence they afford that the boy was so truly 
the father of the man. Incidentally, they 
also throw new light on some disputed points 
to which reference will be made in a later 
issue. | 

To justify the present claim, every stanza | 
will in turn be presented and briefly dis- | 
cussed, but before commencing the series, it | 
will be well to inquire what literary features 
have been, or can be, regarded as Miltonic. 
Milton has to some extent answered this 
question in the note prefixed to ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ That note has so much bearing on 
the present question and is so often ignored 
that I beg leave to reproduce most of it. 
Milton there describes ‘‘rime” as “no 
necessary adjunct or true ornament of poem 
or good verse . . .” but ‘‘a thing of itself, | 
to all judicious ears, trivial and of no true | 
musical delight”; he speaks of “the. 
troublesome and modern bondage of rime- | 
ing,” and asserts that this has made poets | 
of the day express themselves worse than | 
they would otherwise have done. Not con- 
tent with destructive criticism, he tells us 
in what ‘‘ true musical delight ’’ does consist, 
namely, “‘in apt numbers, fit quantity of 
syllables, and the sense variously drawn out 
from one verse into another, not in the 
jingling sound of like endings.” The arrange- 
ment of words so that the syntactical pause 
does not coincide with the end of the line is 
considered to be very characteristic of Mil- 
ton. Raleigh* calls it his “secret.” The 
seribe shared the secret, as this example 
shows :— 

To pleasure him; when silent darknesse spreads 
His gloomy mantle, forth she softly treads 

With naked ancles and dishelved haire. 

To pause after spreads would make nonsense ; 
the pause comes after him in the first line, 
and after mantle in the second; after the 


* Life of Milton.’ | 


fourth syllable in one case and after the fifth 
in the other. This variation of the position 
of the pause, while generally placing it about 
half-way, is a recognized characteristic of 
Milton ; the words between the two pauses 
recall the line in ‘ L’ Allegro,’ 


Where brooding darkness spreads his jealous wings, 


and we note that the personification of 
darkness is male in both cases. Elsewhere, 
too, Milton uses silent and mantle in relation 
to night. In the same quotation the scribe 
has made the substantive pleasure into a 
verb; this is a practice which Peck* and 
others have noted as characteristic of Milton. 
The pictorial character of the third line, and 


the suggestion of stealthy steps heard in 


‘forth she softly treads” are quite Miltonic 
features. Peckt also notes that Milton even 
uses the substantive (or adjective) as an 
adverb :— 
Not truly penitent, 
Her husband . . 
The scribe does the same :— 
Procris growes jellous of her Cephalus 
He did illicit some lov’d Dryad busse 
In that he us’d the name of Aire. 
Incidentally, the verses show two other Milton 
features: (1) his use of older words like 
busse, and (2) his use of some instead of a 
when the rhythm is improved by the change. 
The first characteristic is noted by Peck,t{ 
and two of his Milton examples (welkin, 
behests) are words actually used by the scribe. 
The second has not, perhaps, been previously 
noted, but it is certainly significant. My 
attention was recently drawn to it by @ 
correspondent.§ Examples are frequent. 
This is from ‘ Il Penseroso ’ :— 
There in close covert by some Brook, 
Where no prophaner eye may look. 
The break in the scribe’s verse after Aire 
is an example of a Milton break described by 
Mr. Bridges. || The stanza continues :— 
she hid 
Her selfe i’th woods to see the faults he did ; 
Rusling the bowes | he thinkes some beast lay there. 
And in amongst them rashly casts his speare. 
Here we find the “ drawing out” into the 
following verse till we reach the pause after 
woods ; this (as spoken) is preceded by five 
syllables and followed by six, so that we seem 


but chief to try 
A,” 754.) 


* “New Memoirs of Milton ’ (4to, 174Q), p. 113. 
+ Op. cit., pp. 113, 116. 

t Op. cit., p. 107. 

§ Mr. C. W. Brodribb. 

|| ‘ Milton’s Prosody ’ (1921), p. 44. 
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to have a not unpleasing example of the! and quotes* the famous example :— 
“midverse extrametrical syllable,” recog- Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades 
nized by Mr. Bridges* in Milton’s earlier work, | of death, 

The following line has more than one Miltonic adding, ‘‘ It would be difficult to match this 
feature—the quaint orthography is his, the line,” but the young scribe has matched it 
rhythm, with stress on first and fourth fairly well with 

syllables and pause after the fourth, is heard | Eggs, apples, grapes, olives, cheese, nutts to eate. 
in many familiar Milton lines, as \No plagiarist would adopt an audacious 
Loud o’re the rest | Cremona’s Trump doth feature like this, so likely to provoke criticism. 
Other recognized characteristics of Milton— 
use of Latin words, new words formed by 
‘analogy, repetition of effective or favoured 
phrases, recession of accent (e.g., ébscene, 


Young Hyacinth | the pride of Spartan land 
Bleak winter’s force | that made thy blossom drie; 


and in 
Fly envious Time { till thou run out thy race, 


if envious is a disyllable — if not, we have the 


extra syllable referred to above. 


The elliptical treatment of minor syn- 
tactical elements seen in such condensed 
phrases as rusling the bowes for hearing a 
rustling of the boughs is said, both by 
Peck and Raleigh, to be specially charac- 
teristic of Milton. It is certainly charac- 
teristic of the scribe. The elliptical aside, 
expressed in brackets, so commonly seen in 
the pages of Milton, is quite as common in 
the script; a good example occurs in the 
following stanza, which has other obvious 
Milton features :— 

Polexena unto the Altar hies 

Appearing there a willing sacrifise 

Her breast unto their murthering sword she held 
The weh the priest & ye spectators fill’d 

With heavy grief. To leave the world she said 
She was not (but her mother deare) afraid 

The sword her tender breast doth peirce, she dies 
And all behold it with teare dewed eyes. 

Another Milton characteristic often cited 
is his transposition of words—placing verb 
after object, adjective after noun, noun 
between two adjectives, &c. All these 
transpositions are just as common in the 
script, but they need not detain us now. 


Another special characteristic is what is 
called by Peck the ‘“‘ heaped line,’ and by 
Raleigh the ‘‘ packed line.” Peck} quotes 
several examples from Milton, but none are 
more striking than these from the scribe :— 
Craft, treason, violence, envie, lust and pride. 

His sheep, his lambs, his friends, his selfe and all. 

Raleigh{ says :— 

The packed line introduced by Milton is of a 


greater density and conciseness than anything 
to be found in English literature before it ; 


* Op. cil., p. 6. 
+ Op. cit., pp. 119, 120. 
Op. cit., p. 202. 


| ébscure)—all are found in the script and need 


only be indicated now. When the scribe 

_ does not use the same word as Milton does, 
‘it is often curiously similar. Milton uses 
| besmeared and bespaul. The scribe does not, 
but he uses besprinkeled and bepoysineth, and 
‘uses them very happily too. (Is bepoysineth 
‘in any dictionary ?) Milton uses high-blest, 
‘the scribe uses high-bright ; the scribe writes 
of blood-wet streets, Milton of a violet-im- 
broiderd vale. 

Again and again, however, we find the 
actual words of Milton in the script ; a few 
examples will suffice for the present. To 
indicate the deterioration in passing from 
the golden to the silver age, the Ovid scribe 
says :— 

Now they who livéd in community 
Begin to draw to base propriety. 
The sentiment is highly characteristic of the 
Commonwealth poet ! Milton does, in fact, 
use the very same reflection to point the 
superiority of Paradise to Earth :— 
Hail wedded love... 

. sole propriety 
In Paradise of all things common else. 

(‘ P.L.,’ IV., 750-2.) 

In a later stanza, the Ovid seribe says :— 

. . . fast having bound 
With adamantine chaine Echidna’s hound. 
We have the same word and rhythm in 
Milton’s line, 
In adamantine chains and penal fire. 

The scribe tells how Circe transformed 
Ulysses’ comrades into swine, and adds that 

by yr power 
Of Moly makes her them their shapes restore ; 
which recalls the famous verse in Comus 
(644-5), 
And yet more med’cinal is it than that Moly 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave. 

The word “ sport” is freely used by both 
to describe the philandering of man and 


* Op. cit., p. 204. 
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maid ; the scribe calls it ‘‘ Venus’s sport,’ 
Milton has ‘“ Nocturnal sport.’ The scribe 
says in one stanza :— 

He spoake her faire, thinking to wooe the maid 
To sport with him a while within the shade ; 
almost identical in word and rhythm with 
the familiar line in Lycidas :— 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 

Among slighter coincidences I may cite 
the use of *‘ ingrate ”’ in the form of reproach- 
ful address. The scribe says of Scylla, re- 
pulsed by Minos :— 

And crying thousand times ingrate she flung 

Herselfe into the raging sea, and clung. 

In ‘ Paradise Lost,’ God says of man :— 
Ingrate, he had of me 

All he could have. (III. 97.) 

And Abdiel addresses Satan as ‘‘ Ingrate’”’ 

(V. 811). Peck* cites it as an example of 

Milton’s tendency to shorten a word. 


** Heaven’s King” is a favourite phrase of 
Milton, which the scribe also uses :— 


But from their blood such wicked impes did spring 
As still bore hatered unto heaven's King. 


In bold conspiracy against Heaven’s King. 
But thou art serviceable to Heaven’s King. 
CPi. I. 421.) 
Both Milton and the scribe often write of 
Nymphs, Naiades, Dryads, and even an 
Oread is once invoked by each. In the script 
we find :— 
Jove spies a nimph of chast Diana’s traine 
Calisto hight ... 
and elsewhere :— 
The naiades with frutes and flowers doe fill 
His sever’d horne which abounds in plenty still ; 
while Milton has nearly the same words :— 


Nymphs of Diana’s train, and Naiades 
With fruits and flowers from Amalthea’s horn. 
(‘ P.R.,’ II. 355-6.) 
We shall meet with many more examples 
of the kind. Is it possible that similarities 
so numerous and varied can occur by accident 
and that there is really no connexion, direct 
or indirect, between the script and Milton ? 
Hueu C. H. Canny. 


(To be continued.) 


RACE-COURSE JARGON. 


So much interest was aroused by the 

Glossary of Racing Stable Terms I sent 

recently to ‘N. & Q.’ that I thought a list 

of paddock jargon might be worth preserving. 
* Op. cit., p. 106, 


The following are some of the most common 
phrases and words in use :— 


BACK TEETH PULLED out. A horse is said 
to have its ‘‘ back teeth pulled out ”’ when it is 
thought to have been “ pulled’ by a jockey and 
restrained from winning. 

Boys (THE): THE “LEGS.” The three-card 
trick, pickpocket, dishonest Turf flotsam and 
jetsam. 

Busy. A horse is said to be ‘* busy ’’ when it is 
known to be gut to win and expected so to do. 
Conversely,“when a horse is described as “ not 
busy,”’ the inference is that it is not being backed, 
is not expected (or wanted) to win. 

BuyING MONEY. Laying heavy odds on a 
favourite. 

CHUCKED Ir. If at some stage in a race a horse 
is seen to ‘‘ shut up,’’ and refuse to gallop his best, 
it is said to ‘‘ chuck it.”’ 

CLAIMING THE FIVE. Five pounds weight 
allowed to apprentice jockeys. 

DEAD MEAT. Horses which are not out to win 
are so described. 

DoppLED It. A horse which wins a race very 
easily is said to ‘‘ doddle it.”’ 

Doc Horse. <A “ tucked-up,’”’ jaded, over- 
trained animal in poor condition is spoken of as 
dog horse”’ or knacker.”” The term may 
also be applied in derision to an animal not 
lacking in condition but outclassed. 

DoGs BARKING Ir. A stable secret which has 
leaked out and is common property is referred to as 
“the dogs are barking it.” ‘A street-corner 
tip ’’ is an alternative phrase. 

FuNKING. A nervous horse, or one which 
sweats with the excitement or anticipation of a 
race in store is said to be ‘‘ funking.”’ 

GONE DOWN. When horses leave the paddock 
for the starting point. Also an unsuccessful bet. 

Goop THING. <A race which looks “ a gift” for 
a certain animal. 

HEAD PULLED oFF. An alternative term for 
back teeth pulled out.” 

Hor pot. A horse which has been heavily 
backed. 

Tattersall’s Ring. 

JOHNNY ARMSTRONG. The action of “ pulling” 
or restraining a horse. 

Kip. An apprentice. One often hears the 
remark, ‘‘ He isn’t akid’s horse ; he wants a man 
on his back.”’ 

Kippina. <A jockey who has something up his 
sleeve and sits still on his mount, or by some 
means deceives those riding against him, is said 
to be kidding.”’ He may also “kid” to his 
horse by his tactics and come with a rush at the 
finish. 

Jos. Tobe “ on the job” is for a horse to be 
“busy,” to be ‘ out,” é.e., backed and trying. 

Jos (A). When there is a betting commission 
being worked in connexion with a horse it is said 
‘There is a job for him,” or “ It is a big S.P. job.” 

Our. A horse is said to be “ out” when it is 
' known he is *‘ on the job.” 

OutstpE. All other enclosures on a race- 
_ course save Tattersall’s, which is “ inside.” 

PACKET, PARCEL, AND BUNDLE. A considerable 
; sum of money. To say a person “ won a packet,” 
_&c., or “had a parcel (or bundle) on a horse, 
| infers that a considerable sum has been won or laid. 
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PENCILLER. A bookmaker. 

PiaterR. A term of semi-derision for horses 
which are only ‘‘ class ’’ enough to run in selling 
plates. 

Puates. Light racing shoes are called plates. 

Pur ALL IN. A horse which does not ‘ put all 
in” is one which does not do its best—a slug, 
lazy horse, a rogue. 

RAN LOOSE. A horse which has run without 
any stable money on it. 

An undependable animal, which 
through vice, temperament, or other cause, shows 
“in and out running,” and does not always re- 
produce its true form. 

SELLER (OR SELLINGER). A Selling race—one 
in which the winner is bound to be offered by 
public auction. 

SHOUTING (ALL OVER BAR). 


clusion. 
The odds offered by 


A foregone con- 


S.P. Starting price. 
bookmakers at the start of a race. 

StumMeR. A horse which is ‘‘ dead meat,” 
— has not been “ trying,’’ which was not 
“out.” 

TAIL-GOING. It is believed—and there is some 
truth in it—that when a horse during a race 


‘* swishes ”’ its tail with a circular motion, that il 
is in distress, and will take little further part in 
the actual contest. 

TELLING THE TALE AND LUG-PULLING. Those 
who worm out information as to the intentions of 
‘* the heads ”’ and advise ‘‘ punters ’’ what to back 
are said to ‘‘ tell the tale” or practise ‘‘ lug- 
pulling.” 

TIcK-TAcK. The agents of bookmakers who, 
by a code of manual signals, inform those who 
employ them of happenings in the betting rings 
which influence the odds offered. 

Topr-wEIGHT. The animal carrying the heaviest 
weight in a handicap. 

UNDONE. Whena fancied horse, thought to be 
‘a good thing,” fails to realize expectations, it is 
said to be “* a good thing come undone.” 

We tt In. A horse which has been leniently 
treated by the handicapper, i.e., one which has not 
as much weight to carry as some authorities im- 
agine past: performances called for. 

WIN IN TEN MINUTES. A horse which is thought 
to have a more than ordinary chance of success 
is referred to as likely to ‘‘ win in ten minutes.” 


J. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


AN EARLY ARMY LIST. 
(See ante, pp. 104, 122.) 
The following page was inadvertently omitted from the end of this Army List :— 


| Independt | No of Soldrs Totall of 
Companys Compy in each Soldiers 
Tinmouth H: Villiers 1 50 50 
Tilbury Robt St Clair 1 50 50 
Tower of Lon- La Dartmouth 2 50 100 
don Tho : Cheek | 
Upnr Castle Rob : Mynors — —_ 30 
Windsor H: D: of Norfolk | 1 50 50 
Isle of Wight St Rt Holmes 1 50 50: 
York Sr Jno Reversby 1 50 50 
° Berwick Coll : Wm Strothers 1 ; 60 50 
Troop of Drags | | 


E. H. FAtrRBROTHER. 


SIGNS OF OLD LONDON. 
(See 11 S. xii. 84, 218; 12 S. ix. 351.) 


THE subjoined list of signs is compiled from 
the printed but altogether unindexed list 
of the Chancery Proceedings of Bridges 
Division, covering the period 1613-1714. 
The signs are set down precisely in the 
order in which they occur :— 
Talbot, St. Lawrence Jewry, 1663. 
“The Excise House,’ Broad Street, 1666. 
White Hart, St. Michael, Crooked Lane, 1694. 
Peacock (brewhouse), St. Giles without Cripple- 
gate, 1698. 
ao and Sugar Loaf, St. Dunstan in the West, 


Castle Tavern, St. Sepulchre, 1699. 
Three Hats, East Smithfield, 1657. 


Half Moon, Bishopsgate Street, 1688. 
Dog, St. Martin, Ludgate, 1679. 

George Inn, Piccadilly, 1671. 

Black Bell, St. Dunstan in the West, 1653. 
Bell, St. Giles without Cripplegate, 1670. 
Golden Bear, Cornhill, 1693. 

King’s Head, St. Faith’s, 1697. 

Bell, St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 1655. 
Raven, St. Christopher’s, 1696, 
Maidenhead, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1648. 
Angel, St. Dunstan in the West, 1673. 
White House, St. Giles in the Fields, 1682. 
Golden Dragon, St. Dunstan, Fleet Street, 1644. 
Bull Inn, St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 1658. 
Black Swan, Holborn, 1683. 

George, Leather Lane, Holborn, 1694. 
Three Herrings, St. John Street, 1711. 
Fortune Tavern, Drury Lane, 1654. 

Goat, Westminster, 1649. 

Red Lion, St. Martin in the Fields, 1662. 
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Bell and Falcon, Winchester Street, 1665. 
Three Kings, Westminster, 1676. 
Queen’s Arms, Newgate Street, 1682. 
Golden Ball, St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 1676, 
Greyhound, Smithfield, 1667. 
Plough, St. Mary Colechurch, 1652. 
Goat, Minories, 1683. 
Swan, Tower Street, 1649-50, &. 
Two Greyhounds, Paternoster Row, 1656. 
Angel and Crown, St. Benetfink, 1692. 
Bell, Walbrook, 1709. 
White Hart, East Smithfield, 1652. 
Rose, Bishopsgate Street, 1674. 
Cock and Bell, Birchin Lane, 1666. 
Goat, West Smithfield, 1677. 
Red Lion, Whitechapel, 1675. 
Anglesey’s Gardens, Covent Garden,” 
Anchor, Leadenhall Street, 1666. 
White Bear, Chancery Lane, 1697. 
Rainbow, Fleet Street, 1697. 
King’s Arms, Leadenhall Street, 1694. 
Bell, Gracehurch Street, 1668. 
Castle, St. John Street, 1671. 
Star, Fleet Street, 1691. 
White Hart, Putney, 1686. 
Sun, Stepney, 1684, 
we Nuns and Seven Stars, Bedford Street, | 
5. 
Symond’s Inn, Chancery Lane, 1695, &c.* 
orseshoe, Chancery Lane, 1687. 
Queen Elizabeth’s Head, Fish Street Hill, 1690. 
White Lion, St. Peter’s, Cornhill, 1712. 
King’s Arms and Holy Lamb, Strand, 1698. 
Windmill, Shoe Lane, Holborn, 1673. 
King’s Head, Lambeth, 1697. 
Red Lion, St. Mary Aldermary, 1692. 
Billiter Lane, 1689. 
’s Head Tavern, All Saints, 
Red Lion, St. Botelph, Bishopsgate, 1676. 
Star, Cornhill, 1683. 
White Hart, Bishopsgate, 1672. 
Rose, Ludgate Hill, 1691. 
Bull and Gate Inn, Holborn, 1713. 
Katherine Wheel, Leather Lane, 1666. 
Bull’s Head, St. Sepulchre’s, 1667. 
Crown, Fleet Street, 1697. 
Chequer, St. Bride’s, 1643. 
King’s Head, St. Saviour, Southwark, 1649. 
Cherry Garden, St. Giles in the Fields, 1655.* 
Angel, St. Peter’s, Cornhill, 1666. 
Key and Crown, Gracechurch Street, 1680. 
Cock and Pie, St. Giles in the Fields, 1694. 
George Inn, St. Sepulchre’s, 1682. 
King’s Head, St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 1673. 
Blue Boar, Water Lambeth, 1680. 
wa Inn, Gardiner’s Lane, Westminster, 
Mitre Tavern, Great Wood Street, 1650. 
White Hart, St. Andrew, Holborn, 1659. 
Greyhound, St. Andrew, Holborn, 1685. 
Golden Ball, St. Bartholomew the Less, 1706. 
Crown, St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 1654. 
Red Lion, Cripplegate, 1706. 
Green Dragon, St. James, Westminster, 1709. 


Wn. McMurray. 


Barking, 


* Of course these are not strictly signs, but 


the references may be useful. 


THE GRASSINGTON Gtass.—More than a 
hundred years ago a doctor named Penty 
was murdered in a wood near Grassington 
in Upper Wharfedale. A few hours before 
he met his fate he called at the Anglers’ Inn, 
Kilnsey, in consequence of a disturbance 
which attracted his attention as he was 
passing along. When he was leaving and 
had remounted his horse “the landlady 
brought him the usual stirrup cup.” 

Just as he was returning the glass... the 
horse gave a start and the glass fell upon the 
floor, but to their astonishment did not break. 
Such a circumstance as this was considered an 
omen of evil, and after the doctor had departed, 
the innkeeper and his wife shook their heads 
sorrowfully, and feared that something lamentable 
was about to happen. The glass, connected, as 
it afterwards seemed to be, with a terrible crime, 
came to be treasured as a relic, and until a com- 
paratively recent period was preserved at Grass- 
ington. So precious was the relic, indeed, that 
on the owner of the glass going to America, 
some years ago, he took it with him, and there 
it is probably extant to this day. (‘ Yorkshire 
Stories Retold,’ by Jas. Burnley, pp. 308, 309.) 

I think I should have regarded the escape 
of the glass from breakage as a good omen. 
I know I felt thankful enough when two or 
three months ago a valuable wine-glass I 
pushed off a sideboard was picked up from 
the floor intact, and I do not find that the 
vessel’s escape from injury has brought me 
more than usual misfortunes. Pictures 
have come thundering from my walls despite 


my solicitude for their safety, but I still 


survive. However, I have just “ touched 
wood.” St. 


ALEXANDER CRUDEN’S BIBLIOGRAPHY.— 
This interesting compiler appears to have 
been much persecuted for supposed frenzy. 
This occasioned numerous pamphlets by 
him exposing the several persecutions, 
trials and treatment that together make a 
perplexing bibliography for the collector. 
The following list is supposed to be com- 
plete, but additions will be welcome 

1. 1740. The London-Citizen Exceedingly 
Injured ; or, A Journal or Narrative of Mr. ’$ 
Sufferings at Bethnal-Green by one Wightman 
and his Accomplices. 

2. 1740. Mr. Cruden Greatly Injured : An Ac- 
count of a Trial between Alexander Cruden, Book- 
seller to the late Queen, Plaintif, &c. London: 
Printed for A. Injured near Temple Bar; and 
Sold by the Pamphlet-Sellers of London and 
Westminster. 

3. 1754. The Adventures of Alexander the 
Corrector. Wherein is given an Account of his 
being unjustly sent to Chelsea and of his bad 
usage during the time of his Chelsea-Campaign, 
which continued Seventeen Days, from the 
twelfth to the twenty-ninth of September 1753, &e. 
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4. 1754, Ditto. The Second Part. 

5. 1754. To the Worthy Liverymen of the 
City of London. An Appendix to the Adven- 
tures of Alexander the Corrector. No title, but 
dated London, April 25, 1754. 


6, 1755. The Adventures of Alexander the 
Corrector. The Third Part. 
7. 1755. Alexander the Corrector’s Humble 


Address and Earnest Application to our Most 
Gracious King, &c. 

8. 1756. The Corrector’s Earnest Address to 
the Inhabitants of Great Britain. 

9. 1755. Letter from Alexander the Collector 
[sic] to the Speaker and Members of the House. 
Single leaf, folio. 

10. 1755, Alexander the Corrector to the In- 
habitants of Cambridge. Single leaf. 

No. 1 is transcribed from an imperfect 
copy, so may be identical with ‘Case of a 
Citizen of London, Bookseller, who was in 
a most unjust manner sent by one Robert 
Wightman of Edinburgh to a Private | 
Madhouse (1739). 

Equally, I am unable to attribute a date | 
to his (11) ‘ History of Richard Potter, a/ 
sailor, who was condemned for receiving, 
Prize Money but reprieved, being innocent.’ | 

At the British Museum, Sloane MSS., | 
4053, f. 358, is (12) ‘A Testimonial from | 
some Aldermen in favour of A. Cruden’ | 
(1734). 

It is also singular to note that although | 
these pamphlets and his ‘ Concordance’ are | 
so frequently met with, examples of his. 
autograph, even scraps of MSS. or letters, | 
are comparatively rare. | 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


A Country RECREATION IN QUEEN 
ANNE’s TimeE.—Thus it was advertised in 
The Post-Man of April 19-21, 1711 :— 


All Gentlemen and Ladies that are disposed to 
recreate themselves in the Country ; this is to give | 
Notice that the Lady Butterfield’s Feast will be | 
kept at Nightingal Hall, near Wanstead in Essex, | 
a mile beyond the Green Man, the last Wednesday | 
of this present April, where will be a very good | 
Entertainment for that Day and for all the 
Year after: Her Ladyship gives a Challenge | 
to all England ; to Ride or Leap a Horse, Run. 
on Foot, or Hollow with any Woman 2 years | 
younger than she, but not a Day older, because | 
she will not undervalue herself. Gentlemen and 
aaeies, some of the Chear will be a Barbequide 

oot. 


The phrase last given would seem a variant | 
of “ barbecued defined in the ‘ N.E.D.’ | 


as ‘‘ boiled or roasted whole.’ Mrs. Raffald | 
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SouTHWARK’s. Last CowsHED.—This is 
in Globe Street, close to Blackfriars Road ; 
it contained usually about a dozen animals 
in two large stalls, one above the other, an 
inclined plank leading up to the top loft, 
the milk being usually sold to invalids. The 
building will soon cease to exist, as the L.C.C. 
will not renew its licence. J. ARDAGH. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


DaTE oF Hurt HALL-MARKS ON SILVER.— 
On a chalice and cover, in use at Ulceby 
Chureh in North Lincolnshire, the following 
marks are stamped: (1) The Hull town’s 
arms (three ducal crowns in pale); (2) the 
letters K.M.; (3) the letter E, which in 
form somewhat resembles the reflection 
of the figure 3 as seen in a looking-glass ; 
(4) the Hull town arms again. Each of 
these marks is on an escutcheon. 

I understand that for a short time, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, there 
was an Assay Office open at Hull, and that 
its hall-mark was the Hull town’s arms, 
as above. 

From a paper by Mr. T. Sheppard, M.Se., 
reprinted in 1919 from the Transactions 
of the East Riding Antiquarian Society, 
I gather that 
pieces bearing the Hull hall-mark are very scarce, 
most of those known—other than spoons—being 
in the possession of churches or corporations 
in Hull and the district. 

Mr. Sheppard, who is the Curator of the 
Hull Museum, in his description of a silver 
tankard belonging to the Museum, states 
that it bears the Hull hall-mark on an 
escutcheon, and the letters E.M. on another, 
repeated ; and that the letters E.M. are 
the initials of Edward Mangy, or Mangie, 
a Hull silversmith, the only dated example 
of whose work is for the year 1666. Pre- 
sumably the letters K.M. are the initials 
of another member of the same family. 
A form of the letter E is the date, according 
to the London hall-mark, 1662. Do pro- 
vincial hall-marks bear corresponding letters ? 
Can the maker of the chalice be recognized 
by the initials K.M., and what is the date 


gives in her ‘ English Housekeeper ’ (1769) of the chalice ? 


a way how “ to barbecue a Leg of Pork ”’ ; 


(1847) pays tribute to the taste of ‘ bar- 
ALFRED RoBBINs. 


and Barham in his ‘ Ingoldsby Legends i 
| 
| 


becu’d sucking-pig.” 


One query more: Is it known during 
which years the Hull Assay Office was open ? 
(Canon) Jas. M. J. FLETCHER. 
The Close, Salisbury. 
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THE Hoc IN THE PouND, Ox¥rorD STREET, 
1830.—I am very anxious to learn if any 
print or engraving of this public-house 
(1830) is in existence. The licence for 
this house was held from 1830 to 1833 
by William Goldsworthy. Jacob Larwood, 
in his ‘ History of Signboards,’ mentions 
it as being (1726) the place where Catherine 


Hayes, landlady, murdered her husband ;_ 


she was burnt at Tyburn. It was formerly 
the starting-place for coaches, and on that 
account possibly some sporting prints may 
show the place. In 1860 the premises were 
re-named ‘‘ The Scotch Stores ’’ and are now 
occupied by Henry Finch, Ltd. The number 
of the premises was 122, Oxford Street, in 
1830, but in the renumbering of the street 
in 1880 it was made 250. 

I shall be glad to answer any communica- 
tions and shall appreciate the same. 

GOLDSwoRTHY ADAMS. 
1427, John’s Road, Augusta, Georgia, U.S.A. 


BROMLEY’S COLLECTION OF LETTERS.—-. 
In ‘ A Collection of Original Royal Letters, 
written by King Charles the First and 
Second, King James the Second, and the 
King and Queen of Bohemia ; together with 
Original Letters written by Prince Rupert, 
Charles Louis, Count Palatine, the Duchess 
of Hanover, and several other distinguished 
Persons, from the year 1619 to 1665,’ by 
Sir George Bromley, Bart., and published 
by John Stockdale, Piccadilly, London, 
1787, occurs one from the Queen of Bohemia 
to her son, Prince Rupert (Letter 133), 
from The Hague, in which she makes much 
mention of her “ godson.”” Can any of your 
numerous readers state who this godson 
was? The fact of his having “ cashiered 
Harry Benet and Harry Killigrew from 
his service as soon as he [the godson] 
came to Bruges” may afford a clue. 
Is this “*‘ Harry Benet ”’ the same individual 
as Henry Bennet, who was created Baron 
Arlington, in 1664, by Charles II. ? 

Curious. 


PENDEBURY OF LANTHONY ABBEY.-— 
T shall be glad of any information about 
William of Pendebury, Prior of Lanthony 
Abbey, Gloucester, 1324, who resigned 
and was reinstated 1326, and died 1362. 
I have reason for thinking the origin of 
the family might be found in the history 
of the Norman Abbey of Caen or the 
English Abbey of Sion, London. 

I have also reason for thinking that 
descendants of the said family may be traced 


in Lancashire before their return to Glou- 
cestershire near the close of 1600, when the 
name is found in a shortened form. I 
should be particularly glad to be given some 
records of the family from 1400-1500 ? 


UNIDENTIFIED Sartnt.—References to a 
fraternity of ‘‘ St. Arasym,” or ‘‘ St. Hera- 
sun,’ which appears to have existed in the 
Church of St. Mary, Staining, in the fifteenth 
century, occur in contemporary wills. Who 
was this saint ? Wm. McMurray. 


HERENDEN Famity.—I have seen a small 
book containing a pedigree of this family 
upon the reverse of the title or in some 
similar position at its opening pages. Can 
anyone supply the name of the volume 
and its author? Unfortunately I have 
mislaid the reference, and Marshall’s ‘ Genea- 
logist’s Guide ’ does not supply it. 

Wm. McMurray. 


JACOBITE CarDs.—Some time ago I was 
shown a pack of cards which were described 
to me as being Jacobite playing cards. 
They were used by those holding Jacobite 
sympathies in Lancashire during _ that 
period of the seventeenth century. I 
believe these cards were also used for propa- 
ganda purposes, each card having a sort of 
crude cartoon or drawing on the reverse side. 
Is anything further known about similar 
packs of cards ? FREDERIC CROOKS. 


GUN-FLINTS.—As gun-flints are still made 
in England, as they are not in the United. 
States, it may be that these two questions, 
which have failed of reply through the best 
newspaper in America, may find answers 
through the columns of ‘ N. & Q.,’ viz. :— 


How can gun-flints be sharpened so as to 
strike sparks ? 
What does “ picking” flints mean ? 
BurpDock. 


Witti1am Worty (1731 ?-1791), PorEt.— 
I should be grateful for any particulars of 
the life and work of Woty, in addition to 
those contained in the ‘D.N.B.’ and The 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1791, especially 
as to his acquaintance with Francis Fawkes, 
with whom he edited ‘The Poetical Cal- 
endar,’ and with Dr. Johnson. Boswell 
only mentions Johnson’s sketch of Collins, 
under date 1763, contributed to the ‘ Cal- 
endar.’ RussELL MARKLAND. 


Rey. ALFRED STARKEY.—I have a volume 
of poetry entitled *Love’s Weakness is 
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Love's Tragedy: Novelette en Drame. 
by Alfred Starkey, Vicar (1880). I should 
be obliged for particulars of the life and 
work, birthplace, dates of birth and death, 
&e., of this poet. RussELL MARKLAND. 


Rev. JoHN THOMAS, CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
—Mr. Thomas, perpetual curate of Llan- 
gennech, Carm., and curate of Llandilo 
Talybont, Glam., till his death in 1838, 
was author of 

1. ‘Llun Pabyddiabth.’ Carm., 1819, 6d. 

2. ‘ Rhodd i’r Cymunwr.’ Carm., 1820, Id. 

3. ‘Sermon preached in St. Peter’s Church, 
Carmarthen. Carm., 1822. 

4. ‘ Welsh Interpreter.’ Carm. and London ; 
2nd ed. 1824, 1s. ; 4th ed., 1836, 1s. 

5. ‘ Picture of Popery.’ Swansea, 1825. 


In 1825: was announced for publication 
‘Traethawd ar Hanes y Brutaniaid.’ Was 
this ever published?) Did Mr. Thomas 
write anything else ? L. GRIFFITH. 


Wricut or Drrsy.—According to the 
Press there has recently been discovered 
at Cambridge a painting bearing the signa- 
ture “J. Wright.” This is supposed to 
be Joseph Wright of Derby, who was 
especially famous for his pictures depicting 
firelight effects, of which the picture in 
question forms an example. Can anyone 
inform me if he, painted portraits, or was 
Richard Wright the portrait-painter ? 

I have several portraits said to have been 
painted by Wright of Derby, all in eighteenth- 
century costume. C. Becuer Prcor. 

Nelson Road, Ipswich. 


MACAULAY AND THE SwooninG HEROINE. 
—Macaulay once started counting how 
many times the heroine of some eighteenth or 
early nineteenth century novel ‘* swooned,” 
but found it too tedious to continue, as the 
occasions were so very frequent. Can 
anyone tell me whose novel it was that he 
began to count in ? K. J. Bonpb. 


THE INMAN COLLECTION OF INDIAN 
ANTIQUES.—When travelling in India in 
1897-8 IT made the acquaintance of a Mr. 
Inman (a relative of the well-known steam- 
ship owner of the same name), who was 
executive engineer to the Maharajah of 
Mysore and was living by himself at French 
Rocks, near Bangalore, his wife and only 
son residing at the time in England. Mr. 


Inman was a collector of antique Indian 
arms and accoutrements, and possessed, 
among many other interesting items, the 


jewelled sword of Tipoo Sultan’s son Hyder 


Ali. At his invitation I went on a visit, 
but upon reaching Bangalore heard that he 
was ill with dysentery in a hospital at 
Madras, where he died shortly afterwards. 
I went on, however, to Seringapatam, on 
which town and its siege Mr. Inman was an 
authority, and was shown various objects of 
interest in his absence by the Eurasian 
stationmaster (who was preparing a pamphlet 
or handbook on the history of the place), 
including the notorious dungeons where a 
battalion of Highlanders, who were taken 
prisoners at Conjeeveram, were confined for 
twelve years. The names of some of these 
were scratched on the walls, and are still dis- 
cernible. What has become of Mr. Inman’s 
collection, including the famous sword 
mentioned above ? 
Harcourt-Batu. 
Plymouth. 


Rev. Francis am anxious 
to find out the particulars of the marriage 
of the Rev. Francis Gilbart, a Congregational 
Minister in or about London, He was bap- 
tized at Phillack, on May 1, 1768, the son 
of James Gilbart by Katherine Pearce, 
and was the father of James Wm. Gilbart, 
F.R.S., the eminent banker. J. H. R. 


CHARLES FRANKS, son of the Rev. 
Abraham Franks, D.D., rector of West Dene, 
Wilts, was admitted on the foundation 
at Westminster School in 1737, aged 14. 
[ am desirous of obtaining his mother’s 
maiden name and should be glad of any 
information concerning his career. 

G. F. R. B. 


ScroPpE FLEMING was admitted to West- 
minister School in June, 1741, aged 10. 
Was he a younger son of Gilbert Fleming, 
Lieut.-Governor of St. Christopher’s Who 
was his mother, and what became of him ? 


Bo Bs 


OLpAacRE Famity. — Any information 
about families bearing this name, particu- 
larly before 1762, will be welcomed. 

A. ReaD. 


CurRIsTIAN NAME: FRusan. — Frusan 
occurs as a female baptismal name in the 
registers of two neighbouring Surrey parishes 
in the seventeenth century. Is it known 
elsewhere ? 

Tf not an ingenious original combination 
of Frances and Susan, it might be a corrup- 
tion of the early name Frithesent, through 
the intermediate form Frysunt. 

BG. 
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AUTHOR WANTED.—Whence comes the follow- 
ing line :— 
“The child that is born on the Eve of St. John ”’ ? 
LEZZE. 


QUOTATION: SITIS BONI ALEATORES,”’ 
&c.—In Edward Chamberlayne’s ‘ The Present 
State of England’ (Part I., 15th ed., 1684, p. 142), 
is the following :— 

“The Knights and Esquires of this Nation, 
for Valour and Courage, for Wisdom, good Hos- 
pitality, Literature, and other Gentile [sic] 
Qualities, might compare with any Kingdom 
in Christendom ; nor might any justly say here, 
as a grave Writer did to those of our Neighbour 
Country, Ni sitis boni Aleatores, probi Chartarii, 
Scortatores improbi, Potatores strenui, Pro- 
fusores audaces, Decoctores & Conflatores 
eris alieni, Scabie Gallic& denique ornati, vix 
quisquam vos credet Equites vel Armigeros.”’ 

Who was the “grave Writer”? How is 
“probi Chartarii’’ to be translated ? These 
words do not apparently fit in with the other 
allegations. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Replies. 
THE COLOURS OF HORSES. 
(12S. xi. 169.) 


THE version of the rhymes numbered 3 and 4 
- in M. H. C. W.’s note which was current in 
my hunting days ran thus :— 

Four white feet, keep him not a day ; 

Three white feet, sell him an you may ; 

Two white feet, sell him to a friend ; 

One white foot, keep him to the end. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


I have for years collected horse lore and 
rhymes, and included some colour lore in a 
small book, ‘The Yorkshireman and the 
Horse,’ published some years ago, now out 
of print, and a copy of which I do not possess. 
Here are a few additional sayings relative 
to colour :— 

A lazy groom never loves a grey horse (York- 
shire). (This might also include white horses. 
The inference is obvious—that light-coloured 
horses become stained and are much more difficult 
to keep clean.) 

A horse which comes back twice is bad to sell, no 
matter what its colour may be (Yorkshire). 

Don’t trust to a light-coloured chestnut, keep wide 
of a red-headed dame, 
If you don’t want to carry your saddle, and don’t 
want to fall into the flame. 
(Senex in Horse and Hound.) 
Four white feet and a white nose, 
Strip off his hide and give him to the crows. 


With regard to the coloration of horses, 
has M. H. C. W. noted how many terms 


have now become obsolete—sorrel-coloured | ! 
and Isabella-coloured for instance. I have| at agreat pace. There are but few instances 


dealt with the latter in a small horse book 
now in the press, a copy of which, when 
published, I shall be happy to have sent to 
M. H. C. W. if he will forward his address. 

J. 

Grove Ilouse, Norton-on-Tees. 

It is an excellent good marke also for a horse 
to have a white star in his forehead. The horse 
that hath no white at all upon him is furious, 
dogged, full of mischiefe and misfortune. (‘ Cava- 
larice,’ by Gervais Markham.) 

The horse without white in his face was 
said to have ‘‘a cloud in his face” (ef. 
* Ant. and Cleop.,’ ITI. ii. 51). 

These are additional sayings on this sub- 
ject to those noted in the query. D. 


ROGER VAN DER WEYDEN: PORTRAIT OF 
JEAN DE Gros (12 S. xi. 129).—The por- 
trait of Jean de Gros by Roger Van der 
Weyden belonged, some twenty years ago, 
to the late Rodolphe Kann of Paris, and 
is reproduced with full particulars in 
the illustrated catalogue of his picture 
gallery. His entire collection was purchased 
in 1907 by Duveen Brothers and dispersed 
by them. The portrait Mr. Matcoim Lerts 
refers to was sold to Mr. Martin A. Ryerson 
of Chicago and has been for several years 
on loan at the Chicago Art Institute, where 
I had the opportunity to admire it in 
December, 1918 I fancy a coloured re- 
production was given in The Connoisseur 
about 1912. SEYMOUR DE RICct. 

18, Rue Boissiére, Paris. 


OATLANDS PALACE, WEYBRIDGE (12 8. 
xi. 161).—In Mr. GARDNER’s notes on 
Oatlands Palace, reference is made to the 
very interesting brass in Walton Church 
to the memory of John Selwyn, Gentleman 
Keeper. Not only is the brass “ palimp- 
sest,”? the metal having been used again, 


/but the reason for the second use is an 


unusual one. Both sides were engraved at 
the same time and both depict the same 
event as described by Mr. GARDNER. 
Evidently the first engraving was dis- 
carded as a piece of poor workmanship 
not sufficiently flattering to the person 
commemorated, This, now the reverse, 
side shows Selwyn without a hat, holding 
on to the stag’s horn by one hand, but the 
second engraving, now the obverse, depicts 
the hunter boldly riding without holding on, 
and still retaining his hat despite the more 


spirited action of the animal tearing along 


12S. XT. Smpr. 9, 1922.) 
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of engraving replaced at the same time 
by better or corrected design or workman- 
ship. E. GAWTHORP. 


Tur CONDUCTOR’S BaTOon (1258. xi. 167).— 
On a bell at St. Mary’s, Oxford, dated 1612, 
is a representation of a conductor with his, 
baton in his hand, saying ‘‘ The last strayne 
is good.” See Archceologia, vol. xlii., pp. 
491-493, and Plate. 

Winterton, Lines. 


THE DuKkEDOM OF LEEDs (v.s. ‘ Arms of 
Leeds,’ 12 8. xi. 175).—I can assure Mr. 
H. Prosser CHANTER that there is no mis- 
take whatever about the title of the Duke, 
of Leeds having been taken from Leeds in| 
Yorkshire. The matter has been exhaus- 
tively dealt with in the Thoresby Society’s 
publications, vol. xv., pp. 1-9, in which 
much contemporary documentary evidence 
is given, and on p. 275 is printed the address 
of congratulation by the Corporation of 
Leeds to the first Duke, in 1694. No docu- 
mentary evidence has so far been forth- 


coming that the title was taken from either) 


Leeds Street or Leeds Castle in Kent. 

The late Mr. G. 8S. Cokayne wrote to me in 
1907, as follows :— 

Ashworth Burke evidently would not stand fast 
to the Kentish theory. I wonder he even flirted 
with it. It seems to me so utterly unproved as 
well as so utterly unlikely. 

The extract referred to a letter from Mr. 
Burke in 1906, which stated that when he 
“looked into the matter some years ago” 
he certainly inclined to the Kent theory, and | 
might have expressed his opinion at the 
time. I may add that the present Duke is 
both a patron and a life-member of the 
Thoresby Society. G. D. Lums. 

Leeds. 


Puitip DoRMER STANHOPE, AUTHOR OF 
THE ‘ GENUINE MEmorrs OF ASIATICUS (12 8. 
xi. 165).—With respect to the ancestry of 
P. D. Stanhope, a possible descent (appar- 
ently “atras la iglesia,” as the Spanish 
phrase thus expresses it) from the fourth 
Karl of Chesterfield is supported in some 
degree by the following contemporaneous 
data, viz., ex (1) Foster’s ‘ Alum. Ox.,’ (2) 
‘Westminster School Reg.’ 1764-1883. 

The former records as follows :— 

Stanhope, Charles S. Philip, of Westminster 
(City), gent.: University Coll., matric. 24 Jan. 
1778, aged 17; B.A. 1781; M.A. 1785;  bar.-at- 
law, Lincoln’s Inn, 1790; his father [described 


as Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Dresden, 
deceased] evidently the celebrated Earl of 
field, brother of Philip, 1779. 


Chester- 


Stanhope, Philip S. Philip, of Levisfield, 
Surrey, Arm. ; University Coll., matric. 26 Oct. 
1779, aged 16; B.A. 1783; bar.-at-law, Middle 
Temple, 1789; brother of Charles, 1778. 

The latter records somewhat similar data, 
but contains the additional information that 
the father was an ‘‘ Old Westminster ” and 
also that they were grandsons of Philip, 
fourth Earl of Chesterfield. 

From the fact that the father was an O.W., 
it can safely be assumed that his parentage 
will be found duly recorded in the College 
archives. 

It is not unlikely that P. D. S. was also 
educated at Westminster, as entrances 
occur at the early age of 9 years, and 
therefore would not be found in the Register 
under review. 

In the meantime, one might hazard a con- 
jecture that the P. D. S. pedigree would be 
as follows :— 

Philip Dormer Stanhope = 
Fourth Earl of Chesterfield | 


' 
inter alios | 


| 
Charles S.=Cath. Philip S. = 


nat. c.1724/5; Marg. ob. ante 1791 | 
Freeman | 
| | 
P.DS. Charles Philip 
nat. 1752/3 nat. 1761 ~=nat. 1762 


Doubtless (if this has not already been 
carried out, and provided it is deemed of 
sufficient interest) an examination of Stan- 
hope wills, &¢., 1755-1825, would supply 
some interesting data and identification on 
various points. 

There is no Oxonian of this name 1715- 
1886 (vide Foster). 

Won. ASHETON TONGE. 


Francis Kinman (12 S. xi. 87).—In 
Critchett’s ‘London Directory’ of 1807 I 
find ‘“‘ Kinman, Francis, founder, 9, New 
Street Square, Shoe Lane.”’ The name does 
not appear in ‘ Lowndes’s Directory,’ 1791. 

Wm. ASHETON TONGE. 


MicHaEt DrayTON (12 8. xi. 147, 196).—I 
think Miss Dormer Harris may be content 
to accept Mr. Oliver Elton’s ‘ Conjectural 
Family Tree of Michael Drayton,’ p. 3, in his 
‘Michael Drayton,’ published by Constable 
in 1905. This gives Christopher Drayton, 
whose wife’s name was Margery, as a butcher 
of Atherstone. They had six sons: John, 
Christopher, Thomas, William, Edward, 
Hugh. Michael Drayton is given in this 
‘ Conjectural Tree ’ as the son of William. 
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Of course ‘‘ Christopher Drayton, butcher,” 
may mean that he was a villager who 
pole-axed cattle ; or it may mean that he 
belonged to one of the Guilds. He died 
in 1556, and is in all probability the 
Christopher mentioned in the bond to which 
Miss Dormer Harris refers. 

As to Sir Henry Goodere (whose signa- 
ture amongst the twenty-two varying 
spellings of the name generally stands as 
Goodyear), his connexion with Michael 
Drayton was a matter of kinship. Ann, 
one of Sir Henry’s sisters, married John 
Drayton at St. Gregory near Pawles, March 
4, 1572/3. John Drayton was_ therefore 
Michael's uncle, and when he (John) died 
and his widow married William Forster, 
Ann’s brother then adopted the little lad 
to whom Ann was aunt by marriage. 

For I was then a proper goodly page, 

Much like a pigmy, scarce ten years of age. 

The Goodyears had long held property at 
Hartshill. where Drayton states he was 
born. And we find in 1589 that Sir Henry 
and his elder daughter Frances sold the 
tithes in Hartshill to Francis Bacon and 
Weston Shaw for £300. 


The question is sometimes raised as to the 
age when Goodyear left Drayton to shift for 
himself. There is proof that he was still 
at Polesworth in 1584-5. Polesworth was 
one of Henry VIII.’s thefts, which Francis 
Goodyear, a wealthy barrister, bought. 
Francis was Henry’s father. M. EF. W. 


Tue Marre CeLeste (12 S. xi. 171).— 
In reply to Mr. ALBERT Botton, T think 
The Strand Magazine of 1913 or 1914 had 
an article upon this famous sea mystery, 
and quoted several theories, by eminent 
maritime and other writers, as to the fate 
of the crew. A correspondence upon the 
subject was also started about the same 
time, in, I believe, The Daily Express. One 
letter, written by an officer of the Merchant 
Service, was of special interest and would 
bear investigating. The writer stated that 
several years previous to the time of writing 
he had been in a ship which anchored off 
the St. Paul’s Rocks and which sent in a 
boat to collect sand for the ship’s use. He 
went with the boat, and in hunting about 
chanced upon a human skeleton with a 
bottle containing papers lying by his side. 
These papers proved to be written in German 
and much discoloured and faded. A _ por- 
tion could be deciphered which seemed to 
disclose the mystery of the Marie Celeste’s 


crew. The dead man had apparently been 
the master of a ship engaged in some 
nefarious business which left his crew 
short-handed, and encountering the Marie 
Celeste proceeding on her voyage, they. 
forcibly kidnapped the crew to make up the 
shortage. The ship (name not stated) 
finally struck the St. Paul’s Rocks, all hands 
being lost except this one survivor, who 
ultimately, so his notes said, perished of 
thirst, there being no water on the islets in 
question. I write this entirely from memory, 
and can only remember that this corre- 
spondence was pre-war. 
Joun D. Le Courrur. 


A solution and many particulars will be 
found in The Strand Magazine for November, 
1913. F. B. M. 


The reference in The Treasury to the Mary 
Celeste (Marie is incorrect) is vol. xv., April- 
September, 1910, p. 108. The mystery, 
apparently, has never been solved. 

Harr, 


‘Tur MIsTLETOE Bova’ (12 S. xi. 171). 
—The words of ‘ The Mistletoe Bough’ are 
by Thomas Haynes Bayly. They are to be 
found in the two-volume edition of Bayly’s 
poems, published by Bentley in 1844. The 
song is founded on an incident which 
occurred at Chastleton Hall, North Oxford- 
shire, although other places are claimed as 
being the original place. Thomas Haynes 
Bayly died (in 1839) at Cheltenham, and 
was interrred in St. Mary’s Cemetery, Lower 
High Street. A simple headstone marks 
the spot, but there is also a tablet upon the 
wall inside St. James’s Church, with the 
epitaph written by his friend, Theodore 
Hooke. Epwo. F. BARNFIELD. 


Is not your correspondent Mr. OLivIER 
REYMOND incorrect in attributing the story 
of ‘The Mistletoe Bough’ to Sir H. R. 
Bishop ? The latter may have written the 
music to the doleful ditty, but the words 
were composed by Haynes Bayly of Bath. 
And we Somerset folk like to think that the 
story was true and that it had its origin nm 
“The Land of Summer.” Harper, in his 
interesting book on ‘The Somerset Coast, 
gives the following translation of an in- 
scription on a small black marble slab built 
into the wall behind the altar in Bawdrip 
Church :— 

Edward Lovell married Eleanor Bradford, by 
whom he had two daughters, Eleanor and Mary. 
Both parents were sprung from Batcombe, in this 


( 
1 
{ 
1 
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County of Somerset, from a noble family, and 
reflected no less honour on their ancestry than 
they received from it. Eleanor, a most devoted 
mother as well as a most faithful wife, exchanged 
this life for the heavenly, April 20, 1666. Mary 
followed her, a most obedient daughter, and a 
maiden of notable promise, May 11, 1675. Edward, 
the father, M.A. and Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, also Rector of this Church for fourteen 
years, a most praiseworthy man, received the 
reward of his learning September 1, 1671. 
Lastly Eleanor, the daughter, heiress of the 
family honour and estate, died, June 14, 1681. 
Her most sorrowing husband mourned her, taken 
away by a sudden and untimely fate at the very 
time of the marriage celebration, and to the 
honour and holy memory of her parents, her sisters 
and his most amiable wife, wished this monument 
to be put up. 

Tradition associates the sudden death of the 
bride with the story of ‘The Mistletoe 
Bough,’ made popular many years ago by 
Haynes Bayly’s song, worked up by him 
from ancient legends current in many parts 
of the country. W. G. Watson. 


Pinhoe, Devon. 


‘Ginevra,’ by Rogers, in his ‘ Italy,’ is the 
story of the bride who concealed herself in a 
chest, fluttering with joy, the happiest of the 
happy, when a spring lock which lay in 
ambush there fastened her down for ever. 
Lowell quotes it thus :-— 

Be the cause what it might, from his offer she 

shrunk, 

And Ginevra-like shut herself up in a trunk. 

Fifty years ago there was a song to dis- 
credit workhouses, in which a workhouse boy 
was boiled in the soup, and it was sung to 
this tune. GEORGE WHEREY. 

Cambridge. 


DuEL: (12 S. xi. 109, 
151).—I am grateful to Str WILLoUGHBY 
Maycock for his reply to my query. I 
have referred to Hart’s Army List, 1851. 
Septimus Moore Hawkins was a lieutenant 
in the 97th Regiment. In the 1854 List 
he appears as a captain. Viscount Malden 
was in 1851 junior cornet in the Royal 
Horse Guards (the Blues). He had been 
a lieutenant in the Rifle Brigade, and ex- 
changed into the Blues. 

It is, perhaps, interesting to note that 
his great-uncle, Viscount Malden (fifth Earl 
of Essex, 1799), fought a duel, April 30, 
1796, with the Duke of Norfolk, near 
Paddington. The two fired without effect, 
and a reconciliation was effected. See 
Toone’s ‘ Chronological Historian’ and Tru- 
man’s ‘Field of Honor’ (quoted ante, p. 
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109), p. 249. The latter says that the recon- 
ciliation was effected by the seconds, Captains 
Taylor and Wombwell. 

RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 


ANANA= PINE-APPLE (128. xi. 108, 152).— 
The use of the term anana to designate the 
pine-apple is much older than 1735. In 
the ‘ Travels of Peter Mundy ’ (ed. Temple, 
Hak. Soe. ed.), vol. iii., Part I., p. 59, and 
Part II., p. 320, there are two examples of 
the use of the word in the first half of the 
seventeenth century :— 

1636. Goa. ‘‘ Pine Apples or Ananasses .. . 
deserves the first rancke For itts excellent re- 
freshing Tast and smell. . . .” 

1638. Pulo Awar, South China Sea. ‘ [There] 
came to us From the shoare Many . . . pretty 
little boates . . . which brought reffreshing, 
viz. Goates, hennes, Coconutts, Plantaines, Pine- 
apples or Ananasses. . . 

L. M. ANstTEy. 


SLATES IN SCHOOLS (12 8. xi. 170).—Slates 
have never been “put” out of use in 
elementary schools ; they gradually fell out 
of use during the early years of this century. 
They were introduced by Joseph Lancaster, 
about 1804, as a device for saving the cost of 
paper and pens. His example was univer- 
sally followed so long as economy was a lead- 
ing motive, but, experience having proved 
clearly that they are open to serious sanitary 
and educational objections, they are now 
banished from every school where efficiency 
is the first consideration. (See an article by 
me in Pitman’s ‘ Encyclopedia and Diction- 
ary of Education.’) Davip SALmon. 

Narberth. 


TenNyson’s ‘MAy QUEEN’: PARODY 
(12 S. xi. 147, 196).—The parody inquired 
about is not in Hamilton’s ‘ Parodies of the 
Works of English and American Authors’ 
(London, Reeves and Turner, 1884), although 
that work gives no less than thirty parodies 
of the poem in question. Among these is one 
published in The Secular Review of Dec. 29, 
1883, on the occasion of Tennyson’s being 
raised to the peerage. It begins :— 

You must wake and call me early, call me early 

Vicky dear, 
the refrain being :— 

I’m to be one of the Peers, Vicky, I’m to be one of 
the Peers. 


pl 


IDENTIFICATION OF ARMS (12S. xi. 171).— 
The coat of arms asked for is Parker of 


Cambridge. E. E. Cope. 
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R. Brooke, YORK HERALD (12 8. xi. 178). 


| expiration of this period I am unable to say, 


—Ralph Brooke (1522-1625) was born in Goldsmiths’ Hall is situated in the parish, 


Wigan. His real name was Brooksmouth. 
There is a long article about him in the 
‘Palatine Note-Book,’ vol. iii., pp. 33-37, 


Won. McMurray, 


| Dauton (12 8. xi. 170).—There is a fairly 


with a portrait, from which the following long account of Alexandre, Comte Dalton 


lines may be quoted :— 


(“ou plutét d’Alton”’) in the ‘ Biographie 


Brooke may be claimed as a Lancashire man, des Célébrities Militaires des Armées de 


belonging by birth to the neighbourhood of Terre et de Mer de 1789 & 1850,’ by M. C. 
was | Mullié. Comte Dalton was the son of an 
nerald in Lancashire, and has connections in| 7,; 
the County, says ‘‘ Rafe Brooke, Yorke Herald, | = at (Corréze), 
was born near Wiggin in the County of! entere the service as 
Lancastir . . .” His real name was Brookes-| Second lieutenant on Sept. 15, 1791, in the 
mouth, and that surname, no doubt to his} 88¢ Régiment d’Infanterie (ci-devant Ber- 
great wick-Irlandais), and was sent at once to the 

himself Brooke, after the fashion that in his day | Rhine. He eee became aide-de-camp to 
was occasionally adopted amongst those who General Hédouville, and was selected to 
were desirous of obtaining heraldic honours. . . .| follow General Hoche in his expedition to 
Noble tells us that our herald pretended to be | Ireland. After the death of Hoche he re- 
of the Brookes of Leighton in Cheshire, being | turned to Hédouville. He subsequently 


Thomas, first Earl of Derby, 1473, who was| Murat, and took part in all the brilliant 


fourth son of Thomas Brooke of Leighton. 

This claim appears to be fictitious, but 
further reference must be made to the 
article in the ‘ Palatine Note-Book’ cited. 
The name Brooksmouth frequently appears 
in Wigan records. Jeffrey Brookesmouth 
was a Wigan shoemaker, and a ‘‘ Wilhelmus 
Brooesmouth,” presumably Ralph’s grand- 
father, is recorded in the Parish Register 
of Wigan as having been buried on June 14, 
1587. A. J. H. 


Wigan. 


Mrs. HuBBAcCK OF ABERYSTWYTH (12 8. 
xi. 171).—A notice of this lady will be 
found in Boase’s ‘Modern English Bio- 
graphy,’ vol. i., p. 1,563, as follows :— 

Hubback (Catherine Anne) (dau. of admiral 
Sir Francis Wm. Austen, G.C.B., 1774-1865) 
(m. 25 Aug. 1842, John Hubback, 1811-85); 
author of ‘ The Younger Sister,’ 3 vols., 1850; 
‘The Wife’s Sister.’ 3 vols., 1851; ‘ Life and its 
Lessons,’ 3 vols., 1851; ‘ Malvern, or The Three 
Marriages,’ 3 vols., 1855; ‘ May and December, 
a Tale,’ 3 vols., 1855; ‘ The Old Vicarage,’ 3 vols., 
1856; ‘ Agnes Milbourne,’ 2 vols., 1856; ‘ The 
Rival Suitors,’ 3 vols., 1857; ‘The Stage and 
the Company,’ 3 vols., 1858; ‘ The Mistake of 
a Life,’ 3 vols., 1863. 

This list of publications is precisely the 
same as the entry in the British Museum 
Catalogue. 


Wigan. 


SANDILANDS DRINKWATER (12 8. xi. 171). 
—The individual whose name conveys this 
singular truism was a resident in Gutter 
Lane, in the parish of St. John Zachary, 
c. 1731-60. What became of him after ,the 


| French victories in Germany. He _ was 
promoted Général de Brigade on March 21, 
1809. 

Frappé en 1812 d’un coup de biscaien au combat 
de Smolensk, il obtint le 23 septembre I’ autorisa- 
tion de se retirer sur les derriéres de l’armée pour 
| guérir sa blessure. Napoléon qui, dans le cours 
|de cette malheureuse campagne, avait fait 
| plusieurs fois ’éloge de sa bravoure, lui conféra 

le titre de baron de l’Empire, et lui confia, le 
| 10 juillet 1813, le commandement supérieur de la 
| place et de la citadelle d’ Erfurt, ov il resta bloqué 
| depuis le 25 octobre 1813 jusqu’au mois d’avril 
1814. Il en sortit avec les honneurs de la guerre, 
et ramena sa garnison en France. 
| He was, however, one of the first to desert 
| the standard of Napoleon, and was created 
/a Chevalier de St. Louis and Comte by 
Louis XVIII. After the Revolution of 1830 
| he became a devoted servant of the Orleanist 
_King Louis Philippe, distinguished himself 
in Algeria, and was created Grand Officier 
de la Légion d’Honneur. He retired from 
|the service with the rank of Etat-Major 
|Général in 1841. He lived long enough 
to become a loyal subject and favourite of 
Napoleon III. ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


The Edinburgh Advertiser for November, 
1789, in describing the revolution in Austrian 
Flanders, states that 


Richard, Count Dalton, Commander of the 
Military Order of Maria Theresa, who commands 
in chief in the Austrian Netherlands, is an Irish- 
'man by birth, and was raised to his present rank 

from a private for his merits. General Dalton is 
| the same officer who was employed by the Em- 
| peror to quell the insurgents in Hungary a few 
| years ago, when he was crowned with success. 


12S. XI. 9, 1922.] 
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He is indeed a very proper instrument to execute 
the mandates of a tyrant, being without feeling, 
without mercy, without principle, and without 
humanity. He is an officer of great talents and 
resolution, and much esteemed by the Emperor. 
I presume the Place Dalton, Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, derived its name from this officer. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


GARIBALDI Biscurr (12 8. xi. 170).—In 
the earliest sixties, Garibaldi was so popular 
aname in this country that it was attached 
to several articles of daily use or common 
consumption. Ladies wore Garibaldis,”’ 
the familiar name of a loose blouse ; every- 
one ate ‘‘ Garibaldi biscuits,” accurately 
described as “a kind of biscuit enclosing a 
layer of currants” ; and children delighted 
in ‘‘ Garibaldi balls,’ a hard, round, boiled 
sweet, made specially dear to me when [I first 
ate them in 1862 by being assured by a 
market-stall woman in my native Launceston 
that they had come direct from ‘‘ under the 
dome of the Great Exhibition.” There was 
certainly no monopoly attaching to any 
goods named after the generally adored 
Italian Liberator. ALFRED RoBBINS. 


FISHING FROM HousEs (12S. xi. 86, 134, 
158).—This is possible in several English 
towns and villages through which run streams 
and rivers. 

Some thirty years ago a shallow and 
very clear branch stream of the River Itchen 
ran down a central street at right angles 
to the High Street of Winchester. It 
still runs, but is now covered over. From 
my apartments there I once angled for trout, 
fine specimens of which basked just below 
my windows. But no luck—William de 
Wykeham builded better than he knew. 
Even the fishes of Winchester are so well 
educated they refused to fall victims to 
human wiles and blandishments. | When 
last there I observed a portion of this stream 
still runs openly, near King Alfred’s statue 
in the main thoroughfare. At mills and other 
buildings on the banks of the river it is 
still possible to fish from houses there. 

At the little village of Bagnor, Berks, 
and also at Newbury, it is yet possible to 
pursue angling for trout from domestic build- 
ings, as I did long ago. At that period 
also at Leamington one might catch large 
quantities of roach by fishing from the 
covered Colonnade, adjoining the Victoria 
Bridge. At Stratford-on-Avon one may 
still fish from several houses and buildings 
on its banks, but with precious poor results 


during the present temporary pollution 
of the water. W. JAGGARD (Capt.). 


‘THe FRIAR OF ORDERS GRAY’ (12 S. xi. 
170).—A ballad compiled by Bishop Perey 
of Dromore, chiefly from fragments of 
ancient songs which he found in Shake- 
speare’s plays. One passage is from Beau- 


Lapy CATHERINE BRABAZON (12 S. xi. 
109, 156)—Mr. SrETON-ANDERSON gives 
the date of her marriage as March 30, 1716, 
following Burke. This seems to be an 
error. In the will of her father, Chambre, 
Earl of Meath, dated July 3, 1713, she is 
named as Lady Catherine Brabazon ; pro- 
bate of the will was granted (Prerog. Court, 
Ireland) to Lady Catherine Brabazon (now 
Hallowes) and her sister on Sept. 15, 1715. 
Consequently the date of her marriage must 
lie between these dates, July 3, 1713, and 
Sept. 15, 1715. L. W. 


Digna (12 8. xi. 88).—Were John James 
Dignam and William Dignam, who were 
admitted to Westminster School in April 
1839, the sons of John Dignam, who was 
the editor of The Liverpool Chronicle ? 
In 1846 he published ‘ A Romance of Liver- 
pool Life,’ being the life-story of a young 
girl who was saved from drowning and 
robbed by her rescuer. In 1847 Dignam 
published another book, ‘ The Slave Captain : 
a Legend of Liverpool.’ 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING SALT (12 38. 
x. 431, 477; xi. 14, 36, 94, 175, 196).—I 
should like to add one salt superstition which 
has escaped observation in every record. 
That is, it is extremely unlucky to return 
borrowed salt ; a disruption of friendship 
will ensue if this is done. During the war, 
when salt was valued by British housewives 
as keenly as by the women workers in the 
district of Odessa forty years ago, there 
was no idea of returning even a packet of 
table salt. H. PrRossER CHANTER. 

Whetstone. 

CapBy (12 8. x. 168, 219).—Cadby, the 
maker of pianofortes, was responsible for at 
least one patent in the making of instru- 
ments. On Aug. 12, 1850, his patent was 
““Sounding board strained like a drum.” 
That is the only reference I could extract 
from ‘The History of the Pianoforte,’ by 
Edgar Brinsmead (Simpkin, Marshall, 1889). 

H. PRosseR CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 
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RABBITS IN AUSTRALIA (12 8. x. 32).—- 
The rabbit was first introduced by a Mel- 
bourne squatter, who thought a pair of them 
would remind him of the old country. From 
this pair the ‘‘ plague” arose. It is com- 
puted that a single pair of rabbits can multi- 
ply in four years into 1,250,000. The 
Cabinet of Sydney, in the year 1887, de- 
stroyed 25,300,000, and spent £700,000 in 
four years to mitigate the pest. To check 
their onward march a fence of 290 miles was 
constructed at a cost of £24,000; another 
of 346 miles from the Murray River north- 
ward; another, 260 miles, in Queensland ; 
and another, 340 miles, from Albury to Mac- 
quani—but the rabbits broke through. 
Twenty-five years ago rabbit skins exported 
averaged: N.S.W. 15,000,000; Victoria 
3,000,000 ; South Australia 1,000 bales 
annually ; and New Zealand 6,000,000 skins. 
Mr. GLADSTONE should consult Verschuur’s 
‘At the Antipodes’ (1891). Without a 
doubt there have been some recent statistics 
as to rabbits, but the war has altered the 
Australians’ opinion of the rodent, which has 
vielded them a handsome profit. 
H. PRossER CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


* CouvaDE” (12 S. xi. 98, 148).—It is 
some consolation at least to feel that we have 
progressed sufficiently since 1892 for the 
word ‘‘ couvade ” to be included in “* civilized 
speech ”’ and “‘ described by a tolerable peri- 
phrasis,” for in the ‘N.E.D.’ the word is 
defined as ‘‘ a term applied by some writers 
to the ‘man child-bed,’ attributed to some 
uncivilized or primitive races .. .” and 
references are given. 

It seems clear that the practice was one of 
the exaggerations inherent in the transition 
from the matriarchal to the patriarchal 
system, and is comparable with other 
exaggerations into which peoples swayed by 
the enthusiasms of a changing social order 
are always led. One thinks at once of some 
of the transient phenomena of the French 
Revolution. 

T do not know whether Buschan’s fascinat- 
ing book, ‘ Die Sitten der Vélker,’ has been 
translated into English; if so I must 
apologize to the translator for substituting 
my own somewhat hasty version for his in 
the extracts which I give below. I do not 
find any reference to the “‘ couvade ”’ in the 
works of Moll or Miiller-Lyer, but this is 
possibly due to their being less carefully 
indexed than Buschan. I agree with your 


correspondent Mr. PRosseER CHANTER that 


it would be extremely interesting to have 
particulars of the case in Kent. 

In Malabar, among the nomadic tribes of Koraya 
or Yerakula, shortly after a child is born, the 
father becomes the exclusive object of attention. 
He is wrapped in his wife’s sheet and laid beside 
the new-born child, though only for a few seconds, 
In another district . . . when the delivery js 
expected, the husband puts on some article of the 
clothing belonging to his wife, makes on his fore- 
head the sign which the women bear on their 
forehead, withdraws to a darkened room in which 
only a very dim light burns, goes to bed and covers 
himself with a long cloth. As soon as the child 
is born it is laid beside the father, and to him, not 
to the mother, certain medicines are administered, 
He may not leave the bed, and all that he needs 
is brought to him. (Buschan, ‘ Die Sitten der 
Volker,’ vol. ii., p. 117.) 

Among the Dravida tribes of the Madras dis- 
trict, the father, upon the birth of the child, 
performs certain actions or simulates certain states 
which are natural or proper to the mother. In 
Northern India only isolated remnants of the 
couvade are encountered. Generally speaking 
the husband shares the ‘* uncleanness ”’ of his wife, 
remains in the house after other relatives have left, 
and cooks for her. His actions immediately 
before the birth are supposed to influence her. In 
some basket-weaving tribes in Western India, the 
mother goes back at once to work . . . whilst 
the husband lies in bed and receives for some days 
the nourishing food suited to a woman in child- 
bed. (Jbid., vol. ii., p. 191.) 

In Assam, among the Miri, the father is brought 
to bed, where he remains for forty days after the 
child is born, and is fed, like a woman in child-bed, 
by a female attendant. He must abstain from 
his usual duties and even observe a special diet 
because the health of the child might otherwise 
suffer. The Miri are passing from the matriarchal 
to the patriarchal system. (/bid., vol. ii., p. 212.) 

Among the South-American Indians 
Buschan reports the same custom :— 

The Indians in British Guiana believe that if 
the father . . . should eat the flesh of a spotted 
animal, the child will have a mottled skin. He 
must not wash, smoke, touch weapons, or even 
scratch his skin. . . . Among the Passé of 
Ecuador the man stains himself black durin 
‘his’ child-bed and his wife stays in darkene 
rooms for a month. (Jbid., vol. iii., p. 206.) 

Buschan casts some doubt upon statements 
that the ‘‘couvade’’ was at one time 
current among the Basques. A remnant 
of the matriarchal system of former days 
persists, however, in the prior right of in- 
heritance of the eldest daughter over the 
sons. (Ibid., vol. iii., p. 427.) 

Eustace B. F. WAREING. 


Frogs AND SNAILS AS PURIFIERS OF 
Warer (12 S. x. 310).—Tadpoles’ food at 
first is chiefly vegetable matter, afterwards 
small aquatic creatures, dead worms and. 
the like. A. H. W. FynMoreE, 

95, Arundel Road, Littlehampton, 
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Dacter (12 8. xi. 28, 177).—André Dacier 
had one son and two daughters by his wife, 
Anne le Févre Dacier, the distinguished 
French translator of Homer and the Greek 
classics. The son died at the age of 10, 
of consumption, one of the daughters passed 
away at the age of 13, and the surviving, 
who lived to an advanced age, became 
a nun. Henry and Louis Dacier were 
more probably the sons of André Dacier’s 
brother, a Protestant minister, who had a 
numerous family. Three of his sons came 
to England early in the eighteenth century, 
and the English Daciers are descended from 
the French Protestant minister and not 
from the brilliant André and Anne. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


THE Harcourt PEDIGREE (12 S. xi. 32, 
97, 156).—3. The note by M. corresponds 
with the information given in the ‘ D.N.B..,’ 
but does not supply me with the information 
which I require respecting the descent, or 
supposed descent, of St. Margaret from 
Charlemagne, as indicated in Burke’s 
‘Royal Descents’ (1858), Pedigree xtyv., 
where Margaret is given as the ‘‘ daughter 
of Agatha, daughter of the Emperor 
Henry III., the thirteenth in descent from 
Charlemagne.” As there are several errors 
in other pedigrees in the same publication 
I think this must be one too. 

Harcourt-Batu. 

Plymouth. 


Mace Famity (12 8S. xi. 48, 92, 110, 156). 
—There was a Mace living in Ladywood 
Road, Birmingham, about 1897, who was 
a dealer in furniture and antiques. He was 
probably of French Huguenot descent, as 
were also the family of Mase or Maze which 
I used to know in Birmingham over forty 
years ago. WILLIAM Harcourt-BATH. 

Plymouth. 


ANTIQUITY OF PuBLIC ScHoots (12 S. xi. 
129, 158, 176)—See A. F. Leach’s three 
publications : (1) ‘The Schools of Medieval 
England ’ (1915) ; (2) ‘ English Schools at the 
Reformation ’ (1896) ; (3) ‘ St. Paul’s School 
before Colet,’ in Archeologia, vol. Ixii., 
Part I. (1910). F. P. Barnarp. 


Rosert Burperr (12 S. x. 290, 356; 
xl, 151).—If it is interesting to your cor- 
respondent, I have the pedigrees of the 
Burdett family. They start with William, 
1066. The Robert Burdett of the period 


1768-1778 was the second son of Sir Francis 
Burdett, and it is reported that he died 
young. T. FENwIcK. 


Cieary (McCreary) (12 S. xi. 148).— 
McCleary—not “‘ Mr.” Cleary—was a seller 
and publisher of coloured caricatures in 
Dublin, about a hundred years ago. His 
prints were sold, I suppose at different dates, 
at 21, 32, and 39, Nassau Street. 

(Rev.) St. D. Seymour. 

Donohill Rectory, Cappawhite, Tipperary. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (12 S. xi. 
149, 199.)—2. The lines quoted are the first four of 
the third and final verse of a well-known French 
song, ‘Ma Normandie.’ The verse finishes :-— 

‘* Lorsque ma muse refroidie 
Aura fini ses chants d’amour, 
J’irai revoir ma Normandie, 
C’est le pays qui m’a donné le jour.” 

I quote from memory and cannot at the moment 
mention author. If your correspondent cares to 
send me his name and address I will send him 
the complete song with air (which is worth while) 
and information as to author, &c. 

Wn. A. WILLOUGHBY. 


66, Hulton Street, Salford, Manchester. 


2. “Ilest un Age dans la vie,” &c., is from the 
song ‘Ma Normandie,’ by Frédéric Bérat (1800- 
1855). See ‘La Lyre Frangaise’ (Golden 
Treasury Series), Part III., No. lxiii., edition of 
1903. GRACE GORDON, 


Rotes on Books. 


Essays on the Depopulation of Melanesia. Edited 
by W. H. R. Rivers. (Cambridge University 
Press. 6s. net.) 

THE responsibility of the British Government 

for the welfare of native populations is a somewhat 

melancholy subject. Sir Everard im Thurn— 
than whom no man has here a greater claim 
to be heard—sketches the past history and the 
present situation of the New Hebrides and the 

Solomon Islands in respect of European settlers. 

His Preface includes a delightful picture of a 

native dancing-place. The state of the islands 

presents a very difficult problem, and the body 
of the book is composed of seven essays which 
discuss it from the several points of view of the 
missionary, the administrator, and the man of 
science. Making every allowance for the narrow- 
ness of Victorian missionaries and for the ruth- 
lessness of planters it remains astonishing that 
the first white men in Melanesia should have 
so little considered the vast, and therefore destruc- 
tive, difference which separated them from 
the natives. Mr. Durrad gives an account of 
the external aspect of the relations between Euro- 
peans and Melanesians. Indirect action and 
well-meant mistakes on the part of the whites 
have proved as injurious as callousness or rapacity. 
Thus the introduction of clothes and the abolition 
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of certain restrictive heathen customs without | aid of minor alterations. The main thing 
substitutes being provided have much to answer offered to the native as compensation for the 


for. 


Dr. Speiser, from the anthropologist’s point | vanished ways of his fathers has been the oppor- 


of view, takes the same lines and follows them) tunity of working for the white man; and 


somewhat further. 


He would give back to the! young married couples are refusing to 


bring 
natives whatever it is yet possible to give back | children into the world to be the white man’s 


of their old customs and traditional diet and labourers. Depopulation is taking place by 


mode of life, permitting the use of kava and 
firmly encouraging a return to vegetarianism. 
He is inclined to look not unfavourably even 
on their fighting as conducted upon their an- 
cestral plan, which, he tells us, when each side 
had lost five men usually decreed the end of the 
game. He traces with scientific sympathy 
the decline of the chiefs confronted by the white 
man’s immunity from all their magic arts and 
terrors, and the white man’s money, whereby 
mere youths may now acquire rank as owners 
of the tusked pigs. In his view a close paternal 
Government alone can save this perishing people. 
He sketches in considerable detail a form of 
administration and, by examples from a_ few 
islands where goodwill and common sense have 
been brought to bear, shows that the enterprise 
is not hopeless. Mr. Hopkins, writing of the Solo- 
mon Islands, mentions the interesting fact 
that the meaning of absolute sale of land 
is puzzling to a native. The wearing of 
European clothes, Mr. _O’Ferrall points out, 
has not had much to do with the depopulation of 
the Santa Cruz and Reef Islands, which yet have 
suffered very severely. Mr. Woodford, however, 
late Resident Commissioner for the Solomon 
Islands, again lays stress on this. He records a 
pathetic attempt on the part of the natives to ward 
off the diseases brought by the white man in his 
ship by the aspersion of persons landing with 
ashes and water. Mr. Woodford, equally with Dr: 
Speiser, recommends paternal interference by the 
Government. He has the dwellings of the natives 
particularly in mind—the removal of insanitary 
houses and the erection of good ones, such as the 
ideal example he saw on the island of Florida, 
raised on posts three or more feet above the ground 
and floored with interlaced split bamboo. How 
much in practical ways, even to the point of 
scientific medical work, the native may be taught 
to help himself is shown in the account given by 
the late Sir Wm. Macgregor, of the native medical 
practitioners of Fiji, whose training and opportuni- 
ties he would have extended generally to the 
Melanesians. 

The concluding essay, on the psychological 
factors in the situation, from the pen of 
Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, re-states many of 
the facts brought forward by the other writers, 
with added precision and further detail, and goes 
on to emphasize what had before been more 
lightly touched on—the importance for the pre- 
servation of the Melanesians of restoring to them 
an interest in life. The customs which gave 
point to their existence have very largely been 
abolished by the white man, some, as head- 
hunting, by directly forbidding them, some by the 
indirect undermining of the natives’ belief in their 
efficacy or reasonableness. The ramifications of 
activity connected with these and the blank their 
absence leaves in life had not been considered in 
dealing with them, still less had they been studied 
with a view to finding how much of them might 
have been preserved, at any rate for a time, by the 


increase of deaths as well as by falling birth-rate : 
and Dr. Rivers notices sympathetically the strange 
readiness with which the native loses hold of life 
upon a relatively slight onset of illness and, it 
would appear, lets himself slip away. Where 
this lack of interest in life has been re- 
medied things are better: and particularly so 
where the natives have embraced Christianity, 
not from complaisance towards the white man’s 
notions but from their own conviction. It 
has then availed to impart a new spring, new 
courage ; for it supplies the need, deep-seated in 
the Melanesian, of express relation with the un- 


‘seen. 


It is satisfactory to know that the British 
Government has the interests of the natives 
thoroughly at heart, and is already accomplishing 
much for them, though, as it is the whole aim of 
the book to show, much yet remains to be done. 
The Beginnings of the English Secular and Romantic 

Drama. By Arthur W. Reed. (Oxford Uni 

versity Press, for the Shekespeare Association. 

2s, net.) 
THE question of the evolution of English drama 
from the allegorical morality is not as yet finally 
elucidated. Mr Reed believes that the break 
—or we may eall it the ‘‘ mutation ”’—in the 
line of descent, which brourht the new formation 
into existence, occurred in the household of 
Cardinal Morton, the group of people to which 
Sir Thomas More belonged. In this lecture, 
which wes delivered in February, 1920, he sets 
out his reasons for his belief, giving, as part of 
his. support of them, an interesting résumé of 
the work and career of the Rastells and some 
account of Medwall, whose claim to be the author 
of the first extant English drama suffered ob- 
scuration for a while. The lecture is well worth 
having. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘ The Pub- 
lisher ’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Mr. ANEURIN WriiiAMs.—Sir T. C. Morgan, 
son of John Morgan of Charlotte Street, Blooms- 
bury, was born in 1783 and died in 1843. William 


Ellis, the engraver, was born in 1747 and died in 
1810. Both these, as well as Robert Recorde, have 
a place in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

M.A.P.—We would suggest your applying 
direct to the office of Punch. . 
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The INDEX for Vol. X. (January to June, 
1922), Series 12, is now ready and may be obtained 
by order from all booksellers or direct from The 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, 


Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 7d. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


VOL X., 12th Series. 
JANUARY to JUNE, 1922. 


The above volume is now available, bound in 
Publisher’s cloth cover at 15s. net, and may be 
ordered from any bookseller or direct from the 
Pablisher, post free for 15s. 9d. 


The Index for Vol. X., 12th Series, is also 
ready, price 1s. 6d.; post free Is. 7d. 
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AUTHORS’ MSS. placed at highest prices 
with over 200 Publi: and Periodicals in 
London and New York. F. St. Mars writes : 
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POOKPLATES, , decorative, symbolic & heraldic. 
Origina designs. Write for to Osbornes 
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OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. Early 
printed por Authors. First Editions, &c. 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £1610 0 
Half Leather, royal, Purple ¢ or red .. 19 5 0 
Full Leather i 22 0 0 
Persian Leather id 2517 0 


Send a remittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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